CHAPTER 1
OLD AND NEW IDEAS OF CREATION

WHEN I was about six years of age I was asked to guess
how the almond had got inside the sweet I had been
sucking. After puzzling for a few moments over this
problem, I solved it to my own satisfaction by exclaim-
ing : "They did it by machinery!" For the sake of
my reputation I could wish that my thoughts had taken
a different course and led me to suggest: " It grew like
that on a tree!" Both answers would have been alike
in explaining a mystery by reference to another mys-
tery, but they illustrate the difference in outlook between
those who find Creation and those who find Evolution
the more attractive, because the more satisfying, explana-
tion of the infinite variety of living things.

So far as is known, accurate and systematic biological
observation began with Aristotle (B.C. 384-322). Before
his time, and indeed long after it, ideas of creation and
evolution must have been vague and confused. The
knowledge that frogs grew out of tadpoles and butter-
flies out of caterpillars made it seem credible not only
that geese should grow out of barnacles, but that almost
any organism might change into any other. While the
Biblical account might reserve as a divine prerogative
the creation of grass, seeding herbs and fruit trees, fish
and fowl, cattle and every living thing that creepeth
upon the earth, there remained such lowly things as
worms and flies, the spontaneous generation of which